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What  Are  the  Real  Security  Issues? 


in  the  last  two  elections,  according  to  the  Pew 
Research  Center. 


Many  Friends  and  others  are  discouraged  by  the 
direction  of  the  presidential  campaign.  The  two 
main  presidential  candidates  have  spent  the  last 
two  months  attacking  each  other's  military  record 
from  the  Vietnam  era.  Yet,  neither  President  Bush 
nor  Sen.  John  Kerry  has  articulated  his  plan  on 
how  he  would  end  the  wars  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan. 

Security  for  the  U.S.  is  portrayed  as  fighting  an 
endless  "war  on  terrorism."  Yet,  the  ongoing 
violence  in  the  Middle  East,  Iraq,  and  Afghanistan 
and  the  continuing  threat  of  attacks  here  in  the 
U.S.  all  point  to  failures  in  the  current  U.S.  national 
security  strategy.  More  lives  will  be  lost  and 
billions  more  dollars  wasted  unless  there  is  a 
serious  change  in  the  U.S.  approach— from  war 
fighting  to  building  national  and  global  security 
through  a  policy  that  addresses  the  root  causes  of 
vic^lent  extremism. 

From  Guantanamo  to  Abu  Ghraib  to  Afghanistan, 
the  U.S.  has  undertaken  mass  detentions  for 
intelligence  gathering  purposes,  imprisoning 
people  without  charges  and  without  allowing 
visitations  by  family  or  legal  counsel.  Such 
policies  violate  the  Geneva  Conventions  and 
fundamental  American  values  and  fuel  resentment 
against  the  U.S.  throughout  the  Muslim  world. 

But  there  is  little  discussion  in  the  campaign  about 
the  status  and  treatment  of  detainees. 

Friends  and  like-minded  persons  have  an 
opportunity  to  inject  real  issues  and  real  answers 
into  the  final  weeks  of  the  election  campaign.  The 
majority  of  the  public  says  it  is  giving  "quite  a  lot" 
of  thought  to  the  election  and  believes  the  election 
result  "really  matters."  The  public's  interest  in  the 
presidential  campaign  is  significantly  higher  than 


We  need  to  work  together  to  help  get  the  electorate 
and  the  candidates  to  focus  on  the  real  issues. 
People  across  the  country  are  seeking  an 
alternative  to  the  unilateral,  militaristic  U.S. 
foreign  policy  of  recent  years. 

An  alternative  policy  offering  real  security  would 
require  ending  the  support  of  oppressive  rulers  in 
the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere,  pursuing  a  more 
balanced  approach  to  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict,  changing  our  oil-dependent  energy  policy, 
and  replacing  the  drive  for  overwhelming  global 
military  dominance  with  policies  for  the  peaceful 
prevention  of  atrocities  and  deadly  conflict. 

Real  naticmal  security  calls  for  U.S.  policies  based 
on  strengthening  international  cooperation  and  the 
rule  of  law,  promoting  disarmament,  addressing 
the  root  causes  of  extremist  violence  and  other 
deadly  conflict. 

The  "global  war  on  terrorism"  is  a  lost  cause.  You 
cannot  shoot  or  bomb  terrorism  out  of  existence. 
Terrorism  thrives  on  war;  war  fighting  is  its  goal. 
The  effective  answer  to  terrorism  is  prevention, 
and  prevention  relies  primarily  on  civil  not 
military  power.  To  prevent  and  reduce  terrorism, 
the  world  must  address  the  profound  grievances 
that  give  rise  to  violent  extremist  groups. 

The  next  president  of  the  United  States  must  offer 
leadership  in  addressing  these  issues  if  the  people 
of  the  U.S.  are  to  enjoy  real  security  in  the  future. 
The  next  president  must  face  up  to  the  truth:  W'ar 
is  not  the  answer.  ■ 
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Vote  2004:  Refocusing  the  Debate 

In  these  final  days  before  the  national  elections,  voters  are  facing  an 
onslaught  of  campaign  commercials,  high-pitched  partisan  rhetoric  and 
endless  polling  data.  Voters,  particularly  newly-registered  ones,  could 
easily  become  discouraged  by  the  lack  of  real  information  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  key  issues.  New  voices  must  rise  above  the  election  swirl. 

You  can  help  make  that  happen.  After  months  of  registering  new  voters 
as  part  of  its  nonpartisan  Vote  2004  campaign,  FCNL  and  others  are 
working  to  inject  needed  perspectives  into  the  elections. 

Here's  how  you  can  join  in  making  that  happen. 

■  Use  FCNL's  "Questions  for  Candidates"  and  September  newsletter 
with  "Presidential  Candidate  Profiles"  to  talk  to  candidates  and 
voters  in  public  arenas  about  vital,  but  overlooked,  issues. 

■  Call  radio  talk  shows  with  points  that  you  feel  have  been  lacking.  If 
you  usually  listen  to  FM  public  affairs  shows,  why  not  try  a  new 
station?  AM  talk  radio  has  many  call-in  shows  that  reach  thousands 
of  listeners. 

■  Organize  a  local  "Debate  Watch"  around  the  presidential  debates. 

Tips  on  organizing  such  discussion  groups  can  be  found  on  at 
www.debates.org. 

■  Write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  your  paper  the  morning  following  the 
presidential  debates,  raising  issues  the  candidates  did  not  address. 

■  Write  a  letter  to  the  editor  in  response  to  an  election  article.  Think 
beyond  your  major  daily  newspaper  to  neighborhood  or  suburban 
press,  religious  newspapers,  and  other  publications  you  read. 

■  For  local  media,  make  a  hometown  connection,  particularly  when 
speaking  of  national  and  international  issues  that  may  feel  distant  to 
people  focused  on  immediate  needs.  Relate  a  personal  experience 
when  relevant. 

■  Attend  a  candidate  forum  to  question  candidates.  Even  if  you  do 
not  get  satisfying  responses,  the  candidates  will  know  that  they 
must  answer  to  informed,  activ^e  voters. 

■  Distribute  FCNL's  candidate  profiles  to  help  voters  understand  how 
the  two  top  presidential  candidates  may  differ  or  be  similar. 

Getting  to  the  Polls 

Once  the  political  discussions  are  over,  we  need  to  get  voters  to  the 
polls.  Remember  to  wear  your  FCNL  Vote  2004  button  and  display  our 
"Build  Democracy:  Vote"  sticker  on  your  car  or  elsewhere. 

(continued  on  page  7) 
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9/11  Commission  Report: 
Civil  Liberties  Implications 


The  surprise  best  seller  of  August  2004  was  not  a 
self-help  guide  or  a  novel;  it  was  The  9/11  Commis¬ 
sion  Report,  formally  titled  "The  Final  Report  of  the 
National  Commission  of  Terrorist  Attacks  Upon  the 
United  States."  The  eagerly  awaited  volume  fol¬ 
lowed  18  months  of  commission  investigation  into 
the  Sept.  11,  2001,  attack  on  the  U.S.  The  report  con¬ 
cludes  with  recommendations  for  action,  including 
some  that  could  have  far-reaching  civil  liberties 
implications,  both  protective  and  corrosiv^e. 

Among  its  most  promising  recommendations,  the 
commission  calls  for; 

■  Guidelines  for  protection  of  civil  liberties.  The 
commission  recommends:  1)  the  burden  of  proof 
for  retaining  a  particular  governmental  powder 
should  be  on  the  executive  to  explain  that  the 
power  "actually  materially  enhances"  security; 
and  2)  the  President  should  safeguard  the 
privacy  of  individuals  when  establishing 
information-sharing  guidelines  between 
agencies. 

■  Creation  of  a  Civil  Liberties  Board.  The 

commission  recommends  establishing  a  board 
within  the  executive  branch  to  ov'ersee  and 
constrain  the  use  of  power  by  the  executive 
whenev^er  the  exercise  of  executiv^e  power  affects 
civil  liberties. 

■  Caution  against  creation  of  a  domestic 
intelligence  agency.  Although  the  commission 
recognizes  the  importance  of  domestic  investi¬ 
gations  and  prevention  of  future  attacks  on  the 
U.S.,  it  explicitly  discourages  establishment  of  a 
separate  agency  charged  with  conducting 
intelligence  operations  against  individuals 
within  the  United  States. 

■  Reliance  on  the  Geneva  Conventions.  The 
commission's  report  reiterates  that  the  Geneva 
Conventions  set  minimum  standards  for 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners.  The  report 
suggests  that  the  U.S.  should  engage  its  allies  in 
developing  a  common  coalition  approach  to 
prisoners  suspected  of  terrorist  acts,  relying  on 
the  Genev^a  Conventions.  This  recommendation 
thus  calls  for  the  complete  rejection  of  torture  as 
a  tool  of  intelligence  gathering. 


In  its  recommendations  the  commission  criticizes  the 
excessive  secrecy  by  the  Bush  administration.  Such 
secrecy,  the  report  emphasizes,  is  a  barrier  to  effec¬ 
tive  information  sharing,  a  barrier  to  intelligence 
analysis,  and  a  barrier  to  effectiv^e  congressional 
oversight  of  intelligence  activities.  In  a  related  mat¬ 
ter,  the  commission  underscores  the  importance  of 
protecting  government  whistleblowers  and  internal 
dissenters,  noting  the  value  of  these  voices  to  nation¬ 
al  security  and  effective  government. 

The  commission  debunks  the  myth  of  a  legal  "wall" 
between  law  enforcement  and  intelligence  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  FBI.  The  administration  has  used  "tear¬ 
ing  down  the  wall"  to  justify  some  sections  of  the 
USA  PATRIOT  Act.  However,  the  commission 
report  reviews  the  historical  development  of  the 
management  and  cultural  (but  not  legal)  impedi¬ 
ments  within  the  FBI  and  Justice  Department  to 
inform.ation  sharing  between  law  enforcement  and 
intelligence  functions.  This  analysis  v  alidates  the 
arguments  of  civil  liberties  advocates  that  some  of 
the  USA  PATRIOT  Act  provisions  are  unconstitu¬ 
tional  encroachments  without  valid  security 
enhancements. 

Hazards  of  National  Drivers'  Licenses 

Certain  recommendations  imply  the  need  for  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  that  would  further  erode  civdl 
liberties  in  the  U.S.  These  include  the  suggestion  to 
federalize  drivers'  licenses,  currently  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  each  state.  The  commission's  concern  for  the 
need  for  common  standards  in  the  issuance  of  dri¬ 
vers'  licenses  across  the  country  could  easily  be 
taken  too  far  and  evolve  into  a  national  identifica¬ 
tion  card. 

This  proposal  would  necessitate  a  new  national 
bureaucracy  and  database  structure  built  around 
individual  identifiers,  such  as  names  or  identifica¬ 
tion  numbers  (like  Social  Security  numbers),  or  some 
biometric  identifiers  (fingerprints,  iris  scans,  and 
facial  scans  that  can  be  embedded  in  a  computer 
chip  in  a  national  card).  A  national  card  raises  accu¬ 
racy  concerns:  How  would  the  inevitable  human 
input  errors  be  corrected?  How  could  card  holders 

(continued  on  page  7) 
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What  Next  in  Iraq? 


When  voters  go  to  the  polls  this  November,  the  war 
and  occupation  of  Iraq  will  be  a  major  issue  on  their 
minds.  Candidates  have  made  the  war  in  Iraq,  as 
well  as  the  broader  "war  on  terror,"  a  core  issue  in 
their  campaigns.  Many  voters  want  answers  to  still 
unaddressed  questions:  How  long  will  U.S.  troops 
be  in  Iraq?  How  many  more  troops  will  be  called 
up?  How  much  will  it  all  cost?  How  many  more 
lives  will  be  lost?  Can  a  sovereign,  peaceful  Iraq 
really  emerge  from  the  current  chaos?  What's  the 
U.S.  exit  strategy? 

No  matter  who  takes  office  in  January,  answers  to 
these  questions  may  be  difficult  to  come  by.  At  a 
September  15  hearing  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  senators  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  expressed  rising  frustration  over  the  ongoing 
crisis  and  the  lack  of  planning  on  the  part  of  the 
administration.  Democrat  Sen.  Biden  (DE)  stated 
forthrightly  that  the  U.S.  is  "at  the  end  of  its  rope"  in 
Iraq.  Republican  Sen.  Hagel  (NE)  urged  administra¬ 
tion  officials  not  to  "delude  ourselves"  with  claims 
of  progress  on  the  ground. 

What  members  of  Congress,  the  U.S.  public,  and 
even  some  in  the  administration  are  increasingly 
acknowledging  is  that  without  significant  policy 
change,  violence  in  Iraq  will  only  continue  to  esca¬ 
late,  perhaps  spiraling  into  civil  war. 

Transfer  to  What? 

Despite  President  Bush's  claims  of  "mission  accom¬ 
plished"  more  than  a  year  ago,  violence  and  insecu¬ 
rity  drag  on  in  Iraq.  Following  the  June  transfer  of 
"limited  sovereignty"  to  an  interim  Iraqi  govern¬ 
ment,  attacks  against  U.S.  and  other  foreign  troops, 
Iraqi  security  forces,  and  civilians  have  escalated 
steadily,  as  have  kidnappings  and  attacks  against 
international  contractors  and  aid  workers. 

In  early  September,  the  U.S.  marked  the  milestone  of 
1,000  U.S.  soldiers  killed.  It  also  began  launching 
more  offensive  operations  in  Sadr  City,  Fallujah, 
Mosul,  and  other  contested  areas  around  Baghdad. 
Estimates  of  the  Iraqi  death  toll  are  difficult  to 
confirm  but  range  between  11,000  and  37,000  killed. 
Thousands  more  have  been  wounded  or  left 
homeless. 


Meanwhile,  lack  of  security  has  brought  reconstruc¬ 
tion  to  a  near  standstill.  As  of  mid-September,  only 
around  $1  billion  of  the  $18.4  billion  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  reconstruction  had  been  spent.  On 
September  15,  administration  officials  appeared 
before  Congress  to  formally  request  approval  to 
transfer  some  $3.46  billion  of  reconstruction  funds — 
originally  appropriated  for  water,  sewage,  and  elec¬ 
tricity  infrastructure  projects — to  pay  for  increased 
security  and  law  enforcement,  boost  oil  outputs,  pro¬ 
vide  debt  relief,  and  create  jobs.  As  one  Republican 
senator  noted,  the  transfer  request,  however  neces¬ 
sary,  was  a  clear  acknowledgment  that  "we  are  in 
big  trouble."  The  same  day,  UN  Secretary  General 
Kofi  Annan  warned,  "You  cannot  have  credible  elec¬ 
tions  [in  Iraq]  if  the  security  conditions  continue  as 
they  are  now." 

A  recent  study  by  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter¬ 
national  Studies  concurs.  Researchers  examining 
five  areas  of  Iraqi  life — security,  governance  and  par¬ 
ticipation,  economic  opportunity,  services,  and  social 
well-being — found  deteriorating  situations  across 
the  board,  even  in  areas  where  some  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  past  year.  The  lack  of  public  secu¬ 
rity  is  only  the  most  obvious  problem.  Food  insecu¬ 
rity  impacts  60%  of  Iraqis,  and  55%  live  below  the 
poverty  line.  Betw^een  30"/o  and  50'’/o  remain  unem¬ 
ployed  (estimates  on  unemployment  vary  widely). 
Interviews  with  Iraqis  found  most  people  have  only 
limited  confidence  in  the  interim  government  or 
new  Iraqi  police  and  army.  Polls  show  a  growing 
majority  expressing  open  resentment  and  opposition 
to  the  presence  of  U.S.  troops,  140,000  of  whom 
remain  in  Iraq. 

What  Does  FCNL  Advocate  Now? 

As  the  possibility  for  a  democratic,  peaceful  Iraq 
emerging  from  the  churning  chaos  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  remote,  many  policymakers  in  Washington  are 
looking  for  a  way  out  of  the  quagmire.  Policy  think 
tanks  as  diverse  as  the  Center  for  American 
Progress,  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  and  the 
CATO  Institute  have  been  calling  for  an  exit  strategy. 
On  September  10,  an  editorial  in  The  Financial  Times 
announced,  "Time  to  Consider  Iraq  Withdrawal." 
While  proposals  differ  on  what  a  U.S.  exit  from  Iraq 
would  look  like,  they  all  point  to  the  same  question 
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facing  this  and  the  next  Congress  and  White  House: 
In  the  midst  of  escalating  violence,  how  can  the  U.S. 
support  the  creation  of  a  sovereign,  peaceful  Iraq 
and  bring  its  troops  home  safely? 

Military  solutions  will  not  resolve  the  dilemma.  Pol¬ 
icy  solutions  will  not  be  easy  to  identify  or  imple¬ 
ment.  Neither  proclamations  that  the  U.S.  must  be 
resolute  and  stay  the  course — a  course  which  has 
clearly  failed — nor  calls  for  immediate  withdrawal 
of  all  troops  address  the  difficult  realities  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  that  the  U.S.  has  created  in  Iraq.  No  matter 
what  choices  are  made  now,  the  long  string  of  fail¬ 
ures  and  mistakes  by  the  U.S.  have  done  lasting, 
irreversible  damage. 

Still,  significant  policy  changes  now  could  help 
reduce  the  violence,  create  space  for  Iraqis  to  build 
their  own  future,  and  pave  the  way  for  full  with¬ 
drawal  of  U.S.  troops. 

Specifically,  FCNL  recommends: 

■  The  U.S.  immediately  end  offensive  military 
operations  in  Iraq  and  withdraw  its  troops  from 
urban  areas. 

■  The  U.S.  relinquish  control  over  security, 
economic  reconstruction,  and  the  political 
transition  to  the  interim  Iraqi  government. 

■  The  administration  submit  to  Congress  and  the 
U.S.  public  a  comprehensive  plan  for  a 


responsible  withdrawal  from  Iraq.  The  plan 
should  include  a  full  accounting  of  the  costs  and 
steps  for  fulfilling  U.S.  obligations  under  interna¬ 
tional  law  while  ending  the  occupation. 

■  Congress  reallocate  reconstruction  aid  in  Iraq 
away  from  large  U.S.  contractors  toward  Iraqi- 
led  projects  and  local  job  creation. 

■  Congress  establish  an  independent  investigation 
into  abuses  by  U.S.  military  and  civilian 
personnel  and  contractors  at  Abu  Ghraib, 
Guantanamo,  Afghanistan,  and  other  places  of 
detentions  in  the  “war  on  terror." 

■  The  U.S.  state  publicly  that  it  has  no  plans  to 
establish  long-term  or  permanent  military  bases 
in  Iraq.  Such  a  commitment  is  needed  to 
alleviate  fears  in  the  region  that  the  U.S.  is 
seeking  new  bases  to  secure  access  to  Middle 
East  oil. 

■  The  administration  redouble  efforts  to  establish 
and  support  an  international  protection  force  for 
the  UN  elections  team  and  other  UN  civilian 
staff. 

■  Congress  use  its  power  of  the  purse  to  condition 
any  future  funding  for  operations  in  Iraq  on 
these  policy  changes. 

Act  Now:  In  this  election  season,  urge  candidates  to 

take  a  stand  on  these  issues.  Ask  them  whether  they 

will  vote  to  escalate  the  war  in  Iraq,  or  to  end  it.  ■ 


Darftir  (continued  from  pn;^e  8) 

■  Security:  Humanitarian  aid  will  not  help  the 
people  of  Darfur  unless  it  is  coupled  with 
enhanced  security.  The  U.S.  should  provide 
greater  logistical  and  financial  support  to  the 
African  Union  (AU)  monitors  deployed  in 
Darfur.  Working  with  the  UN,  the  U.S.  should 
help  broaden  the  mandate  of  the  AU  to  include 
protection  of  civilians. 

■  Political  Settlement:  The  genocide  in  Darfur 
stems  from  deep-rooted  political,  economic,  and 
social  tensions.  A  settlement  of  the  conflict  will 
take  time  and  requires  substantial  political  will. 
The  U.S.  has  shown  this  determination  during 
the  peace  negotiations  for  the  earlier  North- 


South  war  in  Sudan.  The  Darfur  crisis  should  be 
approached  with  the  same  degree  of  support. 

The  world  is  finally  beginning  to  hear  the  cries  for 
help  coming  from  Darfur.  The  failure  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  world  to  prevent  the  genocide  in  Rwanda  10 
years  ago  should  animate  concentrated  action  in  this 
crisis.  Concerned  citizens  must  continue  to  pressure 
their  members  of  Congress  on  Darfur,  urging  them 
to  become  even  more  activ^e  on  the  issue.  Addition¬ 
ally,  asking  congressional  and  presidential  candi¬ 
dates  what  they  think  should  be  done  in  this  crisis 
and  what  they  would  do  to  prevent  genocide  in  the 
future  will  help  maintain  national  focus  on  an 
important  global  issue.  Candidates  must  be  remind¬ 
ed  that  unless  the  U.S.  creates  policies  aimed  at  pre¬ 
venting  genocide,  situations  like  Darfur  and  Rwanda 
will  happen  again.  ■ 
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South  Korea  Violation  Reveals 
NPT  Strengths  and  Flaws 


South  Korea  recently  admitted  to  a  minor  violation 
of  the  nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT).  In 
2000,  scientists  at  the  government-funded  Korean 
Atomic  Energy  Institute  used  lasers  to  enrich  0.2 
grams  of  uranium.  The  NPT  allows  non-nuclear 
weapon  states  to  enrich  uranium  to  low,  commer- 
cially-usable  levels.  However,  the  experiments  were 
done  in  secret,  and  a  small  sample  of  the  uranium 
was  reported  to  have  been  enriched  up  to  80  percent 
Uranium-235,  a  high  level  of  enrichment  approach¬ 
ing  weapons-grade. 

South  Korea  has  attempted  to  minimize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  violation,  asserting  that  the  equipment 
used  in  the  experiments  has  been  scrapped,  that  it 
no  longer  possesses  the  capability  to  enrich  uranium, 
and  that  the  average  enrichment  level  was  only  10 
percent. 

However,  in  the  short  term  the  violation  is  one  more 
stumbling  block  on  the  already  rocky  path  toward  a 
settlement  of  the  North  Korean  nuclear  weapons 
standoff.  U.S.-North  Korean  relations  have  unrav¬ 
eled  since  October  2002,  when  the  Bush  administra¬ 
tion  publicly  accused  North  Korea  of  engaging  in  a 
secret  program  to  enrich  uranium  for  nuclear 
weapons.  North  Korea,  accusing  the  United  States 
of  double-standards,  has  said  that  the  South  Korean 
revelation  could  result  in  a  “nuclear  arms  race"  on 
the  Korean  Peninsula  and  has  threatened  to  pull  out 
of  the  next  round  of  nuclear  talks  in  Beijing. 


The  South  Korean  revelation  does  point  out  one 
important  positive:  the  NPT  “Additional  Protocol" 
(established  in  1997)  can  work.  South  Korea  signed 
onto  the  NPT  Additional  Protocol  in  February  2004, 
obligating  it  to  submit  to  more  intrusive  nuclear 
inspections.  The  scientists  conducting  the  secret 
experiments  realized  that  the  tighter  inspections 
would  reveal  the  enrichment  activity,  prompting 
them  to  advise  the  government  to  come  clean. 
Unfortunately,  the  Additional  Protocol  does  not 
address  the  fundamental  shortcoming  in  existing 
nonproliferation  agreements.  The  possession  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  some  states  and  not  others  cre¬ 
ates  an  imbalanced  security  environment  that  the 
nuclear  “have-nots"  have  historically  attempted  to 
level.  North  Korea  has  felt  threatened  by  the  U.S. 
nuclear  arsenal  and  has  sought  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons.  In  turn.  South  Korea  feels  threatened  by 
North  Korea's  potential  nuclear  arsenal  and,  even 
while  “protected"  by  U.S.  nuclear  weapons,  has 
engaged  in  proliferation  behavior. 

This  phenomenon  is  not  limited  to  the  Korean 
Peninsula,  as  India,  Pakistan,  Israel,  and  Iran,  among 
others,  all  demonstrate.  South  Korea's  actions 
underscore  an  unfortunate  reality:  Until  the  nuclear 
powers  work  in  earnest  toward  complete  and  total 
elimination  of  their  nuclear  weapons,  as  described  in 
Article  VI  of  the  NPT,  other  nations  will  seek  to  even 
out  the  nuclear  imbalance.  Possession  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  aui/  nation  will  continue  to  fuel  prolif¬ 
eration.  ■ 


U.S.  Nuclear  Weapons  Policies:  The  Choice  Before  Us 


While  the  Cold  War  nuclear  standoff  has  ended,  nuclear  weaponry  is  again  menac¬ 
ing  humanity.  A  renewed  sense  of  urgency  has  emerged  relating  to  the  spread  of 
dangerous  technology  to  “rogue  states"  and  their  possible  use  by  “terrorists." 
FCNL's  latest  Perspectives  paper,  U.S.  Nuclear  Weapons  Policies:  The  Choice  Before  Us, 
provides  timely  information  and  analysis  of  policy  choices  related  to  nuclear 
weapons.  It  identifies  the  current  threats  posed  by  nuclear  weapons,  describes  how 
the  Bush  administration  is  handling  the  threats,  and  offers  alternative  policies  that 
will  enhance  security. 


BptPEKSPECTlXTS 


U.  S.  Nuclear  Weapons  Policies: 
The  Choice  Before  Us 


To  receive  a  copy  of  this  FCNL  Perspectives  paper,  please  contact  FCNL  at  publica- 
tions@fcnl.org.  You  also  may  read  the  report  as  a  PDF  (Portable  Document  Format) 
file  on  the  FCNL  web  site  at  www.fcnl.org.  Click  on  “Special  Publications." 
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9/11  Report  (continued  from  page  3) 
be  protected  from  identity  theft  (e.g.,  if  the  thief 
embedded  his  or  her  biometric  identifier  in  a  card 
with  someone  else's  name  and  number  identifiers)? 

A  national  drivers'  license  also  raises  important  con¬ 
stitutional  concerns.  Would  a  national  card  serve  to 
restrict  domestic  travel,  serving  as  "papers"  that 
must  be  carried  at  all  times  and  presented  on 
demand?  Would  a  national  card  fuel  unconstitution¬ 
al  discrimination  and  profiling?  And,  most  telling, 
what  would  be  the  security  benefits  from  national  ID 
cards?  False  "papers"  would  inevitably  be  obtained 
by  creative  fraud  or  forgery.  Further,  even  a  legiti¬ 
mately  obtained  national  card  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  bearer  does  not  wish  violent  harm  on  others. 

Another  commission  recommendation  fraught  with 
pitfalls  is  that  security  and  intelligence  watch  lists 
should  be  coordinated  and  consolidated.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  must  first  standardize  the  criteria  for  how 
individuals  would  be  added  to  a  watch  list  emd,  sec¬ 
ondly  the  procedure  by  which  inclusion  on  a  watch 
list  could  be  challenged. 


Vote  2004  (continued  from  page  2) 

Call  newly  registered  voters  to  remind  them  to  vote. 
If  they  have  questions,  such  as  the  lc')cation  of  their 
polling  site,  offer  to  get  them  the  information  that 
they  need.  Contact  your  local  board  of  elections  or 
go  to  the  FCNL  web  site  for  polling  locations  and 
other  logistical  information.  Remind  the  members 
of  your  church  or  meeting  to  vote  and  offer  rides  to 
people  who  may  need  them. 

Together  we  will  help  build  an  engaged,  informed 
electorate.  FCNL  supporters  and  many  others  are 
asking  the  same  questions  about  the  future  direction 
of  the  country.  By  taking  our  questions  to  the 
public,  we  can  help  restore  hope  to  those  who  feel 
that  no  one  shares  their  concerns,  and  we  can  spread 
the  word  that  a  more  peaceful  and  just  world  is 
possible.  ■ 

For  the  materials  mentioned  above,  go  to  the  FCNL  zueb 
site  at  ivwwfcnl.org  and  click  on  the  red  VOTE  2004  but¬ 
ton  or  call  Campaign  Coordinator  Tracy  Moavero  at  1- 
800-630-1330  ext.  104.  The  zueb  pmge  also  has  tools  for 
looking  up  presidential,  congressional,  and  state-level  can¬ 
didates  and  their  positions  on  important  issues.  You  can 
also  find  information  on  absentee  ballots,  your  state's  vot¬ 
ing  machines,  and  other  hozv-tos. 


The  9/11  Commission  was  committed  to  unanimous 
adoption  of  its  final  report.  Many  of  the  resulting 
recommendations  are  broad,  general  statements 
without  guidance  about  details  or  implementation. 

A  lot  of  mischief  could  be  done  under  the  banner  of 
adopting  the  9/11  Commission's  recommendations. 
Under  tremendous  political  pressure,  legislation 
already  has  been  proposed  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  enact  measures  arising  from  the  commis¬ 
sion's  recommendations,  and  more  are  on  the  way. 

Act  Now:  Encourage  your  members  of  Congress  not 
to  rush  to  judgment,  to  hold  full  open  hearings,  par¬ 
ticipate  in  careful  deliberation,  and  seek  bipartisan 
consensus.  ■ 

The  9/11  Commission  Report  is  posted  on  the  Resources 
section  of  the  FCNL's  Civil  Liberties  and  Human  Rights 
zueb  page  and  is  available  in  papjerback  at  many  bookstores 
(ISBN  0-393-32671-3).  Ahelpfid  "Overznezvof  the 
Forty-One  Recommendations  from  the  Final  Repiort  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Terrorist  Attacks  Upon  the 
United  States,”  by  FCNL  Senior  Fellozv  Cot.  Dan  Smith 
(Ret.),  is  also  available  on  the  Background  and  Analysis 
section  of  the  Civil  Liberties  zveb  pmge. 


Stock  Market  Got  You  Down? 

Try  Guaranteed  Income! 

If  you  are  age  50  or  over,  consider  an  FCNL  Edu¬ 
cation  Fund  Charitable  Annuity.  The  minimum 
annuity  gift  is  $5,000. 

Benefits  include 

■  Guaranteed  income  for  life; 

■  Fixed  return,  not  subject  to  market  fluctu¬ 
ations; 

■  Immediate  charitable  tax  deduction  (gifts 
postmarked  by  December  31st  qualify  for 
this  tax  year); 

■  Confidence  that  your  funds  are  invested  in  a 
socially  responsible  portfolio;  and 

■  Assurance  that  your  support  for  FCNL's 
Quaker  witness  in  Washington  will  continue 
beyond  your  lifetime. 

Interested?  Contact  FCNL  Development  staff 
(800-630-1330  ext.  141,  or  development@fcnl.org) 
or  use  the  Planned  Giving  Calculator  on  FCNL's 
web  site.  Just  go  to  www.fcnl.org.  Click  on 
<"Support  FCNL  Financially">,  then  click  on  the 
<"Planned  Giving">  button.  Click  on  the  image 
of  the  calculator. 
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South  Korea  Violation  Reveals 
NPT  Strengths  and  Flaws 


South  Korea  recently  admitted  to  a  minor  violation 
of  the  nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT).  In 
2000,  scientists  at  the  gox  ernment-funded  Korean 
Atomic  Energy  Institute  used  lasers  to  enrich  0.2 
grams  of  uranium.  The  NPT  allows  non-nuclear 
weapon  states  to  enrich  uranium  to  low,  commer- 
ciallv-usable  levels.  However,  the  experiments  were 
done  in  secret,  and  a  small  sample  of  the  uranium 
was  reported  to  hax  e  been  enriched  up  to  80  percent 
Uranium-233,  a  high  level  of  enrichment  approach¬ 
ing  wea  pons-grade. 

South  Korea  has  attempted  to  minimize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  violation,  asserting  that  the  equipment 
used  in  the  experiments  has  been  scrapped,  that  it 
no  longer  possesses  the  capability  to  enrich  uranium, 
and  that  the  ax  erage  enrichment  level  was  only  10 
percent. 

However,  in  the  short  term  the  violation  is  one  more 
stumbling  block  on  the  already  rockv  path  toward  a 
settlement  of  the  North  Korean  nuclear  weapons 
standoff.  U.S.-North  Korean  relations  have  unrav¬ 
eled  since  October  2002,  when  the  Bush  administra¬ 
tion  publicly  accused  North  Korea  of  engaging  in  a 
secret  program  to  enrich  uranium  for  nuclear 
weapons.  North  Korea,  accusing  the  United  States 
of  double-standards,  has  said  that  the  South  Korean 
rex  elation  could  result  in  a  “nuclear  arms  race"  on 
the  Korean  Peninsula  and  has  threatened  to  pull  out 
of  the  next  round  of  nuclear  talks  in  Beijing. 


The  South  Korean  revelation  does  point  out  one 
important  positix^e:  the  NPT  “Additional  Protocol" 
(established  in  1997)  can  work.  South  Korea  signed 
onto  the  NPT  Additional  Protocol  in  February  2004, 
obligating  it  to  submit  to  more  intrusix  e  nuclear 
inspections.  The  scientists  conducting  the  secret 
experiments  realized  that  the  tighter  inspections 
would  rex  eal  the  enrichment  actix  ity,  prompting 
them  to  adx  ise  the  gox  ernment  to  come  clean. 
Unfortunately,  the  Additional  Protocol  does  not 
address  the  fundamental  shortcoming  in  existing 
nonproliferation  agreements.  The  possession  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  some  states  and  not  others  cre¬ 
ates  an  imbalanced  securitv  environment  that  the 
nuclear  “hax  e-nots"  hax  e  historically  attempted  to 
lexel.  North  Korea  has  felt  threatened  by  the  U.S. 
nuclear  arsenal  and  has  sought  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons.  In  turn.  South  Korea  feels  threatened  by 
North  Korea's  potential  nuclear  arsenal  and,  ex  en 
xvhile  “protected"  by  U.S.  nuclear  xveapons,  has 
engaged  in  proliferation  behax  ior. 

This  phenomenon  is  not  limited  to  the  Korean 
Peninsula,  as  India,  Pakistan,  Israel,  and  Iran,  among 
others,  all  demonstrate.  South  Korea's  actions 
underscore  an  unfortunate  reality:  Until  the  nuclear 
powers  xx’ork  in  earnest  toward  complete  and  total 
elimination  of  their  nuclear  xveapons,  as  described  in 
Article  VI  of  the  NPT,  other  nations  will  seek  to  even 
out  the  nuclear  imbalance.  Possession  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  ain/  nation  will  continue  to  fuel  prolif¬ 
eration.  ■ 


U.S.  Nuclear  Weapons  Policies:  The  Choice  Before  Us 


While  the  Cold  War  nuclear  standoff  has  ended,  nuclear  weaponry  is  again  menac-  - 

ing  humanity.  A  renewed  sense  of  urgency  has  emerged  relating  to  the  spread  of  ^  ECTI\  ES 

dangerous  technology  to  “rogue  states"  and  their  possible  use  by  “terrorists."  " ' 

FCNL's  latest  Perspectix^es  paper,  U.S.  Nuclear  Wlcapous  Policies:  The  Choice  Before  Us,  r  '1^.  I 

provides  timely  information  and  analysis  of  policy  choices  related  to  nuclear 

weapons.  It  identifies  the  current  threats  posed  by  nuclear  weapons,  describes  hoxv  ~ ^  ' 

the  Bush  administration  is  handling  the  threats,  and  offers  alternative  policies  that  — 

will  enhance  security.  ' 

To  receix'e  a  copy  of  this  FCNF  Perspectives  paper,  please  contact  FCNF  at  publica- 

tions@fcnl.org.  You  also  may  read  the  report  as  a  PDF  (Portable  Document  Format)  I  ""  .  .TIT . 

file  on  the  FCNF  web  site  at  wwwxfcnl.org.  Click  on  “Special  Publications."  -  ^ 
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9/77  Report  (continued  from  page  3) 
be  protected  from  identity  theft  (e.g.,  if  the  thief 
embedded  his  or  her  biometric  identifier  in  a  card 
with  someone  else's  name  and  number  identifiers)? 

A  national  drix  ers'  license  also  raises  important  con¬ 
stitutional  concerns.  Would  a  national  card  serx  e  to 
restrict  domestic  travel,  serx  ing  as  "papers"  that 
must  be  carried  at  all  times  and  presented  on 
demand?  Would  a  national  card  fuel  unconstitution¬ 
al  discrimination  and  profiling?  And,  most  telling, 
xvhat  would  be  the  security  benefits  from  national  ID 
cards?  False  "papers"  would  inex  itably  be  obtained 
by  creatix  e  fraud  or  forgery.  Further,  ex  en  a  legiti¬ 
mately  obtained  national  card  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  bearer  does  not  wish  x  iolent  harm  on  others. 

Another  commission  recommendation  fraught  xvith 
pitfalls  is  that  security  and  intelligence  watch  lists 
should  be  coordinated  and  consolidated.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  must  first  standardize  the  criteria  for  how 
indix'iduals  xvould  be  added  to  a  watch  list  and,  sec¬ 
ondly  the  procedure  by  which  inclusion  on  a  vx  atch 
list  could  be  challenged. 

Vote  2004  (continued  from  page  2) 

Call  nexvly  registered  x  oters  to  remind  them  to  x  ote. 
If  they  hax  e  questions,  such  as  the  location  of  their 
periling  site,  offer  to  get  them  the  information  that 
they  need.  Contact  your  local  board  of  elections  or 
go  to  the  FCNL  xveb  site  for  polling  locations  and 
other  logistical  information.  Remind  the  members 
of  your  church  or  meeting  to  x  ote  and  offer  rides  to 
people  who  may  need  them. 

Together  xve  xvill  help  build  an  engaged,  informed 
electorate.  FCNL  supporters  and  many  others  are 
asking  the  same  questions  about  the  future  direction 
of  the  countrx’.  By  taking  our  questions  to  the 
public,  we  can  help  restore  hope  to  those  xvho  feel 
that  no  one  shares  their  concerns,  and  we  can  spread 
the  word  that  a  more  peaceful  and  just  world  is 
possible.  ■ 

For  the  materials  mentioned  above,  go  to  the  FCNL  zoeb 
site  at  u'lvzo. fcnl.org  and  click  oil  the  red  VOTE  2004  but¬ 
ton  or  call  Canipaign  Coordinator  Tracy  Moavero  at  7- 
800-630-1 330  ext.  104.  The  zoeb  page  also  has  tools  for 
looking  up  presidential,  congressional,  and  statc-lezvl  can¬ 
didates  and  their  positions  on  importaiit  issues.  You  can 
also  find  information  on  absentee  ballots,  your  state's  zvt- 
ing  machhies,  and  other  hozo-tos. 


The  9/11  Commission  was  committed  to  unanimous 
adoption  of  its  final  report.  Many  of  the  resulting 
recommendations  are  broad,  general  statements 
without  guidance  about  details  or  implementation. 

A  lot  of  mischief  could  be  done  under  the  banner  of 
adopting  the  9/11  Commission's  recommendations. 
Under  tremendous  political  pressure,  legislation 
already  has  been  proposed  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  enact  measures  arising  from  the  commis¬ 
sion's  recommendations,  and  more  are  cm  the  wav. 

Act  Now:  Encourage  your  members  c^f  Congress  not 
to  rush  to  judgment,  to  hold  full  open  hearings,  par¬ 
ticipate  in  careful  deliberation,  and  seek  bipartisan 
consensus.  ■ 

The  9/11  Cotnmisskm  Report  is  posted  e;;  the  Resources 
section  of  the  FCNL's  Civil  Liberties  and  Human  Rights 
zoeb  page  and  is  available  in  paperback  at  main/  bookstores 
(ISBN  0-393-32671-3).  A  helpful  "Ozvrviezo  of  the 
Forty-One  Recommendations  from  the  Final  Report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Terrorist  Attacks  Upon  the 
United  States,"  by  FCNL  Senior  Fellozo  Col.  Oan  Smith 
(Ret.),  is  also  available  on  the  Background  and  Analysis 
section  of  the  Crvil  Liberties  zoeb  page. 

Stock  Market  Got  You  Down? 

Try  Guaranteed  Income! 

If  you  are  age  50  or  ewer,  consider  an  FCNL  Edu¬ 
cation  Fund  Charitable  Annuity.  The  minimum 
annuity  gift  is  $5,000. 

Benefits  include 

■  Guaranteed  income  for  life; 

i  ■  Fixed  return,  not  subject  to  market  fluctu- 
I  ations; 

■  Immediate  charitable  tax  deduction  (gifts 
postmarked  by  December  31st  qualify  for 
this  tax  year); 

■  Confidence  that  your  funds  are  inx  ested  in  a 
serially  responsible  portfolio;  and 

■  Assurance  that  your  support  for  FCNL's 
Quaker  witness  in  Washington  will  continue 
beyond  your  lifetime. 

Interested?  Ccmtact  FCNL  Development  staff 
(800-630-1330  ext.  141,  or  development@fcnl.org) 
or  use  the  Planned  Giving  Calculator  cm  FCNL's 
web  site.  Just  go  to  www.fcnl.org.  Click  on 
<"Support  FCNL  Financially ">,  then  click  cm  the 
<"Planned  Giving">  button.  Click  on  the  image 
of  the  calculator. 
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INSIDE  VOTE  2004, 9/1 1  REPORT,  IRAQ,  NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION  No.  691,  October  2004 


Darfur:  A  Crisis  Demanding  Urgent  Action 


The  presidential  election  in  November  has  dominat¬ 
ed  political  dialogue  in  Washington  and  throughout 
the  U.S.  in  recent  months.  This  year's  election  may 
very  well  be  the  most  important  in  years.  However, 
U.S.  policymakers  and  concerned  individuals  must 
not  lose  sight  of  what  is  happening  in  parts  of  the 
world  far  removed  from  current  electoral  politics. 

The  tremendous  human  suffering  in  Darfur,  Western 
Sudan,  has  not  been  put  on  hold  until  after  the  U.S. 
election. 

The  United  Nations  has  called  the  situation  in  Darfur 
the  world's  worst  humanitarian  crisis.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Sudan  is  committing  genocide  against  mem¬ 
bers  of  three  tribal  groups  by  arming,  training,  and 
deploying  surrogate  militias  known  as  the  Jan- 
jaweed.  Reportedly,  militias  have  burned  entire  vil¬ 
lages,  poisoned  water  supplies,  raped  women  and 
girls,  and  killed  thousands  of  civilians.  A  World 
Health  Organization  surv^ey  estimates  50,000  people 
have  died  as  the  result  of  conflict  in  the  Darfur 
region,  with  6,000  to  10,000  people  dying  each  month 
in  refugee  camps.  Despite  international  and  U.S. 
condemnation  of  the  crisis  in  Darfur,  the  Sudanese 
government  has  made  only  nominal  gestures  to  stop 
the  rampage. 

The  U.S.  government  should  be  commended  for 
shedding  light  on  the  crisis.  On  July  26,  Congress 
passed  resolutions  calling  the  situation  in  Sudan 
genocide.  The  administration  took  the  issue  of  Dar¬ 
fur  to  the  UN  Security  Council  on  July  30,  and  the 
State  Department  followed  Congress  and  began 
referring  to  the  situation  in  Darfur  as  genocide  in  a 
Senate  hearing  cm  September  9.  These  acticms  repre¬ 
sent  historic  steps  toward  a  foreign  policy  that  focus¬ 


es  on  preventing,  rather  than  reacting  to,  atrocities: 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  U.S.  called  a  situation 
genocide  during,  rather  than  after,  the  violence. 

Wliat  to  Do  Now? 

Concerned  individuals  should  thank  Congress  and  the 
administration  for  their  work  to  date.  However,  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  there  is  a  problem  is  only  the  first  step. 
Deciding  how  to  respond  is  much  more  difficult. 

A  situation  like  Darfur  where  a  gcwernment  is  assist¬ 
ing  with,  and  at  times  directly  participating  in,  geno¬ 
cide  poses  a  difficult  challenge  to  the  international 
community.  Are  there  alternatives  available  short  of 
using  violence  to  counter  violence?  What  are  the  root 
causes?  Could  this  have  been  prevented?  What 
should  the  U.S.  do  now? 

Congress  and  the  administration  must  not  get  dis¬ 
tracted  and  lose  sight  of  the  stark  reality  that  tens  cif 
thousands  already  have  died  in  Darfur  wath  thou¬ 
sands  more  deaths  predicted.  The  U.S.  must  urgent¬ 
ly  work  with  the  UN  Security  Council  to:  1)  ensure 
that  humanitarian  aid  reaches  those  in  need;  2) 
improve  security  in  Darfur;  and  3)  work  toward  a 
long-term  political  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

■  Humanitarian  Aid:  While  the  international 

humanitarian  response,  led  by  the  U.S.,  has  saved 
many  liv^es,  the  situation  remains  dire.  Greater 
access  to  aid  is  needed.  The  U.S.  should 
generously  provide  additional  aid  and  encourage 
other  states  to  follow  suit. 
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